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ABSTBACT 

The purpose of this research vas to conduct a 
prelioinary analysis of a nev instrnaent, the classrooa Snvironaent 
Index CCEI), designed to aeasnre the psychological environaent 
(press) of the classrooa. The structure vas essentially the saae as 
other Syracuse indexes, containing 30 scales of 10 iteas each. Three 
foras of the instruaent vere developed. The third revision exhibited 
adequate reliability and hoaogeneity, and differentiated betveen 
classrooas, subjects, grades, and educational levels, six first-order 
and tvo second-order factors vere extracted. Eventually, the C£I vill 
be used to exaaine relationships betveen classrooa press and student 
achieveaent. (Author) 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF CLASSSCXS! ESnvmMSSHiL ?BESS'^' 



Xbe ptsrpMe of rhin research was to aaalyze aad refine a xtev 
instrument, the dassroora Environsient Index (CEI), designed to sffiasure 
the p:sychological environsent of the classroom. In a previous study, 
WnXker (1964) used a nuai>er of instruments to examine creativity in differ- 
ing hi^ school disates. (kie of the instrunants used a B»asure of 
the psychological environment of the high school, called the Bi^ School 
Characteristics Index (Stem, 1960a & b). The study described differences 
in the environsoit of creative schools as compared with B»re traditional 
schools. An interesting by-product of the study was the (Aservation that 
even in schools judged not to be the type that fostered the development 
of creativity, there were a nuaber of hi^ily creative teachers* 

In sti^ying creativity in school settings, the need became apparent 
for a measurement of the dxaracteristics of specific dassrooss. A problem 
in studying creativity in secondary education is the extremely small nuad>er 
of big^ sdiools that have distinctive characteristics usually associated 
with creativity. The typical As^rlcan high schTOl as a total institution 
does not have creativity characteristics. Factor mialyses of the High 
School Characteristics Index indicate clearly that there are aotoe exceptional 
hi^ schools akin to the more outstanding colleges, but these are rare 
(Stem, 1970). Tet within the typical sdiool. Individual dassmoms seem 
likely to vary greatly with regard to creative teaching and creative learning. 
Thus it would seem that a measure of individtul classroom envirotmental 
characteristics would prove to be a valuable tool in studying creativity 
and other aspects of student achievei^it. The present research was viewed 
as a first sttkly in a series design^ to refine an Instru^nt to be used 
In examining relet icmships ^song such variables as classroom environmenr , 
teacher personality, teaching style, creativity, and other facets of the 
teaching-learning process. 

This stt^y is related to the series of psychological envimnmait, 
or environmental press, generated by the Syracuse Indexes. One of the first 
studies in this series was the developm^t of a a»asure of the psychological 
environment of colleges (Face and Stem, 1958). A questionnaire, the 
College Characteristics Index, had its origins in the earlier work by Stem, 
Stein, and Bloom (1956) who used Murray's (1938) concepts of need and press 
as a basis for the developi^it of objective fisasures of these concepts. 
Murray used the term press for external pressures as perceived by the 
individual and the tern need for internal states. An individual's needs 
are inferred from the kinds of activities in i^ch he engages; the press 
is inferred from the activities that he reports as ^Ing on around him. 
Stem's work is based on the idea that wh^ra there is a hig^ consmisus as»ng 
individuals in a particular environs^t regarding the diaraeteristics in 
the environment, a '^real" environment can be described. 
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The College Characteristics Index consists of 30 scales of 10 iteas 
each, totalling 300 items. Every 30th item contributes to a particular 
scale. Each scale corresponds to a particular aspect of the environnent. 
Scale 12, for example, measures Emotionality (intense, open emotional 
eapression versus stolidness, restraint, control or constriction). The 
person being tested indicates his agre^psent or disagreement with such 
8tat«&ents as "Students here learn that they are not only eicpected to 
develop ideas but also to express them in action," "Moat students get 
extremely tense during exam periods," and "The way people feel around here 
is always pretty evident." 

Five such Indexes were developed by Stem and his associates. The 
original prototype measured needs (Activities Index). The other four Indexes 
measured various types of institutional press (College Characteristics Index, 
Even^g College Characteristics Index, High School Characteristics Index, 
and the more generalized Organizational Climate Index). 

The-aassroom Environment Index (CEI) uses the same structure as 
the other Syracuse Indexes. To the extent possible, the content of each 
item was kept similar to those of the other Indexes. Naturally, it was 
necessary to make a considerable nunber of revisions to the instru- 
ment applicable to individual classrooms rather than to the total 
institution. The High School Characteristics Index was the Index most 
similar to the CEI, but item from other Indes^s were exaisined for possible 
adaptations to the classroom setting. J&irray*s (1928) original variables 
were also re-examined for additional sources of CEI items. 

Classrooms have been sttklies through the use of classroom observa- 
tion instruments and through the use of descriptions of the environment. 
Examples of observational instruments are found in the work of Anderson 
(1939), Medley and Mitzel (1958), and Aoidon and Flanders (1960). A com- 
prehensive anthology of classroom observation instruments «;a8 presented by 
Siomn and Boyer (1968). 

Bepresentati^ studies of classroom environments are those of Astln 
(1965), who has studied classroom environments at the college level using 
student perceptions of characteristics of the classroom environment, together 
with such items as size of class, age of Instructor, hour class meets, etc. 
Oeshpande, Webb, and Harks (1970) have used the Teacher Description Instru- 
Bsent (TDI) to study student perceptions of college instructor behavior and 
evaluation of instruction. Hall (1970) applied Pervin's concept of person- 
environment fit to learning In college classrooms, «»ing a 35-item 
description of teadier style. Anderson (1970) employed the Learning 
Environment Inventory (LEI) to examine relationships of classroom social 
climate to individual learning. 

Hie present study focuses on the classroom setting as do the studies 
described above, but employs the systematic and established structure of 
the Syracuse Indexes to accou^lish this ecd. The expectations of this 
research were that the scales of the CEI would esdiibit adequate homogeneity 
and reliability and that the CEI would discriminate as»ng different class- 
room environaants, A further expectation was that factors extracted from 
the CEI /scales would be similar to those of other Syracuse Bivironment 
Indexes. 
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CXasarooa Ei^ifj^r^ q » nt Index 

The CEI vas developed in an initial form, using the same structure 
as the other Syracuse Indexes (30 scales, 10 ite&s each, for a total of 300 
items) . The content of each item was kept as similar as possible to 
those of the other environment Inde:»s but was revised to be applicable to 
the classroom. Three totiaa of the CEI were used in the present study. In 
the first two forms, 1069 and 570, each scale contained approximately five 
items that were the same in both forms and five additional items that 
were different, giving a total of approximately fifteen differant items 
per scale for the two forms. The third form, 1170, was constructed using 
the beat items of the first two foni» and adding a few additional new items. 
In addition. Form 1170 was reviewed by researchers in Canada, Australia, 
and Mew Zealand in an' attempt to eliminate probless in semantics and 
vocabulary that would interfere with the administration of the instrument 
in other English-speaking countries. To the ext'ent possible, the sugges- 
tions of the foreign observers were Incorporated iato Form 1170. 

One other change was made in Form 1170. T t Forms 1069 and 570, 
every 30th item contributed to a particular scale. Xhe Abasement scale, 
for example, consisted of itess 1, 31, 61, 91, etc Early difficulties 
in administering the lnftruB»nt within a typical clvvsroom time period had 
suggested that e. shorter form would be more feasible* To achieve this end 
and still maintain the essential structure of the ijidex. Form 1170 vas split 
into two sub-forms (1170-1 and 1170-151). Form 1170-1 included the first 
fifteen scales; 1170-151 included the scales 16 to 30. Every fifteenth 
item, instead of every 30th item, now contributed to a particular scale. 
For example, in the Abasement scale, items 1, 16, 31, etc. relate to 
£d>asement. It *fas now easily possible to administer one sub-form in the 
typical classroom period. By having half the class C08q>lete each sub- 
form, all scales could be obtained for a cli^sroom. If time permitt^, 
it was still possible to have all stud^ts conrplete both sub-foms, occa-* 
sionally using two classroom periods instead of one, with students 
C(ffif>leting one sub-form in each of two periods. 



Sample 

Different sauries were used for each of the three forms of the 
CEI. 13ie first form, 1069, was administered to 553 students in 27 
different classrooms. Most of the classrooms were ivom an enlarged 
village s^ool district in Upstate New York, with a student population of 
appro^smtely 2,500. In addition, several college dassrooss were 
included from a small private nondenominational coeducational college 
in Mew York State. The second form, 570, was atbainistered to 179 students 
in eight classrooms from two Upstate Mew York public school enlarged 
village 4i8tricts of approximately 2,500 pupils each. 



There vere several differences in the way the first form was 
administered as coa^ared with the second form. For most classrooms, the 
first form was administered by mcirf>ers of the research team; no classroom 
teachers were involved. In addition, the form was not administered in the 
regular classroom situation. For the most part this first form of the CEI 
was administered in large study halls and large instructional areas. 
Because of the many difficulties involved in these procedures, it was 
decided to o^ke some changes in the second administration. Hiercfore, the 
second form was administered by the individual classroom teacher in his 
own classroom to his own students. This seemed to be a mtch better pro-* 
cedure and involved fewer difficulties. 

The tti^G form, 1170, was administered to sttkients in over 40 
classrooms. Only 31 classrooms were included in the analysis because 
of the small number of cases in several situations; all classrooms were 
eliminated where there were not at least ten cases of each of the sub- 
forms, for a total of 20 cases. In the 31 classrooms included in the 
analysis, 477 cases were available for Form U70-1 and 462 cases were 
available for Fdrm 1170-151. For the factor analysis of Form 1170, 448 
cases were available. 

A wider variety of dassrooins and administrative procedures were 
used with Form 1170. In most instances, the regular classroom teacher 
administered the instrui^t or at least assisted in its administration. 
The classrooms were from a variety of sdiools. Including a large Mid* 
Western city school district, a suburban New l^gland schtK)! district, and 
classrooms from two large universities. The fact that Form 1170 could be 
completed %rt.thin a typical classroom period greatly facilitated its 
administration. A more coii4>lete description of the samples, together 
with the coding format, can be found in Walker (1971). 

RESULTS 

The tests were scored by means of the Optical Scanning equipi^t 
at the Psychological Research Center at Syracuse University. Special 
answer sheets for the Envlrona^tal Indexes, designed for the 300 itess, 
were employed. On the special answer sheet, an ll'-dlgit code was used to 
identify the specific classroom, std>ject, school, grade, sex, and form of 
tl» CEI. In most cases, the special coding was done by the research team 
and not by the student. The stud«at B»rely indicated subject, grade, and 
sex on the answer sheet. Until the coding was cosq;>leted, it was necessary 
to keep each set of answer sheets for a particular classroom in a separate 
folder fdilch Identified the specific classroom and school. 

For each of the three forms of the CBI, the data were analyzed to 
yield a discriml^tion index for each item, the reliability of each scale, 
the ability of each scale to differentiate aaKmg sexes, 'grades, subjects, 
and classrooms. For the third form of the Ctil, 1170, additional data were 
available with regard to the ability of each scale to differentiate betwe»i 
levels (junior high, senior high, college) and with regard to the inter- 
action of variables. First and second-order factors were extracted from 
the scale scores of CEI Form 1170. 
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Scale Definitions 

k brief definiclon of each scale variable follovs. Stem (1970) 
provides a nore complete definition of each scale. 

1. ABA Abaaeaent- ^ASS Assurance ; self-depreciation versus self 

confidence. 

2. ACH Achievement : striving for success throu^ personal effort. 

3. ADA Mi2£afeiiiaL— DFS Defensiveness ? acceptance of criticism 

versus resistance to suggestion. 

4. AFF Affiliation : group-centered social orientation. 

5. AGG Aftgression — BLA Blaro Avoidance : hostility versus ixihibitioD. 

6. CHA Change — SAM Saineness ; flexibility versus routine. 

7. CSJ Conlunctivlty — PS J Dislunctivitv : planfulness versus dis- 

organisation. 

8. CTR Counteraction ; restriving after failure* 

9. DF& Deference— RST Restivaiess : respect for authority versus 

rebelliousness . 

10. DOM Itoainance — TOT^ Tolerance : as cadency versus forbearance. 
11* E/A Ego Achievement ; striving for power through social action. 

12. EMO Emotionality— PLC Placidity ; expressiveness versus stolidness. 

13. EST Energy— PAS Passivity : effort versus inertia. 

14. ESa E:diibitioni80— IMF Inferiority Avoidance ; attention-seeking 

versus shyness. 

15. f/A Fantasied Achievea»nt : daydreams of extraordinary public- 

recognition. 

16. HAR Harm Avoidance— RSK Risk taking; fearfulness versus thrill- 

seeking. 

17« BUM Humanities . Social Science ; interests in the huo»nities and the , 
social sciences. 

18. IMP looulsiveness— DEL Deliberatioi| t i^etuousness versus reflection. 

19. HAR Narcissism ; vanity. 

20. NUR Nurturance : helping others. 

21. OBJ Obiectivity — PRO Prolectivity : objective detachment versus 

suspicion. 

22. ORD Order— DSO Disorder : con^iilslve organization of details versus 

carelessness. 

23. FLY Flay— WRK Work : pleasure seeking versus purposef ulness • 

24. FRA Practicalness — IPR lagracticalness ; interest in practical 

activity versus Indifference to tenable personal gain. 

25. REF Reflectiveness ; iAf respective contemplation. 

26. SCI Science : interests in the natural sciences. 

27. SEN Sensuality — PUR Puritanism : interest in sensory and aesthetic 

experiences versus austerity or self-denial. 

28. SEX Sexuality— PRU Prudlshness ; heterosexual interests versus 

asceticism. 

29. SUP Supplication — AUT Autonomy : dependence versus self-reliance. 

30. IBID Understanding ; intellectuality. 



Group fteans and Standard Deviations 

The i^ans and str»ndard deviations of each of the three fors» are 
suraaarized in Table 1. The trend seemed to be that these values were 
soBMwhat lower than those of the other Syracuse Indexes, although not 
markedly so. Son^ of the low means are easily accounted for. Scale 26 
(Science), for exan^le, irould be e:q»ected to be low in non-science dass- 

Q rooms, since it relates indirectly to science cotirse cont^t and teadving 
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TABLES 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Three Torma of the CSX. 

Pom 1069^ Pona 5702 poj^ 11703 



Scale 



Grand 
Mean 



SB X SD X SD 



1. ABA 2.80 2.02 k.09 2.5U 2.52 2.10 

2. ACH 5.38 1.7U 5.66 1.72 5-96 2.28 

3. ADA 3.39 1.65 6.10 1.88 U.70 1.89 
U. APF U.99 1.97 5.80 2.07 6.92 1.96 

5. AOO 2.89 2.01 3.78 2.02 3.*^ 2.16 

6. CHA k.BS 1.7k 5.51 1.66 5.68 i.Bh 

7. CKJ 6.U8 2.06 6.69 2.01 6.87 2.U4 

8. CTR 5.52 1.69 5.87 * 2.00 6.lt5 2.15 

9. DPR 5.58 1.72 5.18 1.76 5.89 2.22 

10. DOM 3.37 2.21 5.3** 2.29 h.7k 2.51 

11. U.92 2.12 U.3U 2,1*8 U.96 2.W* 

12. mo 5.37 1.55 u,35 1.60 U.63 1.65 

13. SRY 3.80 2.02 kM 2.12 3.9»* 2.37 
Ik. EXH 5.21 1.85 6.16 1.85 5.18 1.82 

15. v/A 3.93 1.50 5.03 1.73 3.k6 1.38 

16. HAR U.9I 2.01 3.98 1.86 U.93 1.76 

17. mm 3.60 2.10 3.36 1.87 U.39 2.33 

18. IMP 5.1*1 1.86 6.72 1.80 5.88 2.01 

19. HAR lf.57 1.99 5.18 1.79 U.03 1.71* 

20. BUR 1*.75 2.22 5.22 2.l6 U.l»2 2.23 

21. OBJ 7.U3 2.26 7.16 2.1A 7.94 2.05 

22. ORD U.3I 1.81 lf.91 1.78 U.21 2.17 

23. PLY .'*.i6 1.86 6.23 1.75 5-37 2.1|1» 
2lf. PRA 5.16 2.10 5.35 1.7l» 5.36 2.U9 

25. REP 5.07 1.91 5.36 2.1U 6.09 2.29 

26. SCI 3.68 1.90 2.50 1.87 2.85 1.67 

27. SEN 3.87 1.56 3.72 1.5l» kM 2.06 

28. SEX U.51 1.79 3.79 1.69 3.18 2.04 

29. SUP 5.15 1.83 5.25 1.37 5.82 1.79 

30. OHD 5.39 1.88 6.11 1.81* 6.20 2.20 



U.68 1.90 5.11 1.91 5.08 -2.13 



^Form 1069 is based on a sample of 553 cases drawn from 27 class- 
rooms • 

^Form 570 is based on a sample of 179 cases draun ftom 8 class- 
rooois. 

3porm 1170 coaibines two sxib-fonns, 1170-1 (lf77 caseti) aa& 1170-151 
(1»62 cases) trotn a total of 31 elassrot^. 



procedures. Other scales tdlth low oeans wte 1 (Abasei^nt) and 5 
(Aggression). The analyses of varimce reported below reveal a nuaber 
of ' instances where there is a consistent progression of aean upwards 
(or downwards) as a function of grade. The scale with the consistently 
bluest aean was scale 21 (Objectivity), being above 7.00 for each form. 
Another scale that tended to be sooewfaat hlgjh was 7 (Conjunctlvity) . 

With regard to variance, it is noted that the lowest values were 
scale 12 (Eaotlonality) and scale 15 (Fantasied Achiev^oent). For fom 
1170, the variances for these two scales were 2.72 and 1,92, respectively. 
These variances were consistently low for all three fores of the C£I and 
undotd>tedly contributed to the lower reliability values of these scales. 

In their early study Pace and Stem (1958) found that the loedlan 
of the nean scores for their saa^le was approximately 5.5 on the 
College Characteristics Index. The median of their standard deviations 
was approximately 1.7. They reason^ that an institution esdiibited a dis- 
tinctive press where the nean score fell in the upper or lower one-fourth 
of the total distribution. In other words, mean scores of 6.6 or higher 
and isea^ scores of 4.4 or lover would be suggestive of a press. In the 
preset study the median mean score of the ninety means for the three 
forms was 5.05. The ^dian of the standard deviations was approximately 
1.94. Thus, mean scores of 6.36 or hi^er and mean scores of 3.74 or lower 
would be suggestive of a distinctive press in any particular classroom. 

Stem (1970) has stated that since the Index items were constructed 
in accordance with specifications derived from an entirely theoretical 
system, tbi response characteristics of these scal^ were of more than 
ordinary interest. "The effectiveness of the Indexes as i^asuring devices 
has implications going beyond their pragmatic utility. The properties of 
these scales constitute an is^llcit test of the theoretical model that 
was their source. 

"If the items of a given scale prove to be statistically homo- 
geneous, it would be evidence of the fact that they are measures of the 
sai^ process. To the ext««tit that the scales are reliable, we shall be able 
to conclude that each set is a dependable measure of th&t process. To the 
extent that the scales are reliable, we shall be rble to conclude that each 
set is a dependable measure of that process. Once this haa been established 
to our satisfaction, we can ^ on to the next question concerning the 
nature of this empirically established process and its relationship to the 
one postulate by theory (p. 22).'* 



Scale Homogeneity 

The contribution of each item to the total scale score provided 
an estimate of the internal consistency of each scale. •Ebel*8 (1954) pro- 
cedure for coa^ariAg the effectiveness of each ±taa in discriminating 
between the extreme high and low scoring subject was ^^ployed. The formula 
is as follows: 
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Item Discrimination Index • 

mtmmm mm mmm^ 

• R " nuai>e7 of eorrftct responses 

N <■ nisidier of cases 

tt - eases for the upper 27% of the total distribution 
of scale s^res 

1 - cases for the lower 27% of the total distribution 
of scale scores 

Stem (1970) beUeves that the level of acceptability for the 
discriaination index should be raised froa •l>.20 to +.30 to allow for the 
snail nuaber of items in each scale* 

Using the above formula, the discrimination index for each of 
the 300 items in each form was calculated. In addition, the average 
discri^iination index for each scale was c(»q^ted. table 2 suBmarizes 
the average item discrimination index (DI) for each scale for each of the 
three forms. The grand means for Forms 1069 and 570 were somewhat lower 
than the DI for other Syracuse Indexes (Stem, 1970). However, the DI's 
were sufficiently hi^ to indicate a considerable amount of consistency 
of the items with their respective scales. The DI's for Form 1170 were 
hi^er and coa^ared favorably with other Syraciise Indexes. For Form 1170, 
91 percent of the items had DI*s above .30. Less than 4 percent were 
below .20. tely one item was negative. 



Scale Keliability 

The scale reliabilities for the C£I were established using 
Ruder-Ri chardson Formula 20, which has been widely used with the other 
Syracuse Indexes. The formula is as follows: 



KBjQ - n X ^t -Sy^ 
n-1 0-^2 

n ■ the number of items 

0*^2 ■ the score variance of the total scale 

p ■ tiie proportion of correct answers to an individual it^ 

q * the proportion of incorrect answers (1 - p) to 
individual item 

pq ■ the variance of the individual item 

■ the average within-class sum of the item variiuices 

Using stringent conditions. Stem found that the practical maximtja 
for ICR2Q on a 10-item scale was between .83 and .91. 
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TASIS 2. Average Iten Discriaination Indexes aod Reliabilities 
of Three Fonss of che CEI. 



Fora 10691 Fora 5702 Pom 117o3 

Scale 





ID 


A V 


ID 


KRoA 

aU 


XD 






^4 




OJ 


9A 


CO 

52 


76 


2. AfSl 


A1 


At 


AO 
4a 


CA 


57 


72 


3. ADA 

Je AMn 


AO 


A< 


AA 
40 


CO 

3a 


AO 

•7 


55 




AO 


OU 


91 


AA 
04 


AA 


63 


^e AvV 




04 


AA 


59 


53 


72 


6. niA 

Ve WiM 


A1 


A7 
4/ 


AA 
40 




AC 

45 


CA 

50 


/ • Ufa 




A1 
OX 


fiA 

50 


61 


60 


80 


Oe WA& 


At 


j4 


AA 
45 


C A 

54 


S3 


69 




A7 


A1 
4A 


A^ 
49 


4a 


cc 
55 


oo 

72 






A7 
O/ 


CA 

50 


AQ 

08 


^o 

o3 


oo 

77 


11 p/a 




AA 
OU 


AO 

02 


^A 

70 


ol 


^A 

74 


1 9 1910 




A7 


OA 


22 


A 4 

41 


oo 

32 


1 ^ FliV 


AO 


O^ 


9A 


Al 
01 


SA 

58 


75 


1 A PYtt 


AC 




AC 


Cl 

51 


AC 

45 


c o 

53 






1 C 
A9 


AO 
4a 


00 

Ja 




\ o 
17 


16. HAR 


■tA 


A5 


A5 
49 


^A 
94 


AO 

42 


AA 


A # • nun 


ftl 
9A 


AA 


AH 
40 


<o 


AO 

57 


oc 
79 


IS. IMP 


AA 


A5 

4^ 


AO 
4A 


AA 


AA 


01 


19. NAR 


49 


61 


43 


38 


42 


48 


20e NUR 


54 


70 


53 


66 


55 


72 


21a OBJ 


S3 


76 




so 




77 


22a 010) 


44 


50 


43 


48 


54 


69 


23a PLY 


45 


55 


42 


52 


61 


80 


24a PRA 


51 


60 


43 


34 


62 


76 


25a REF 


46 


55 


52 


60 


58 


74 


26 a SCI 


46 


63 


45 


63 


39 


51 


27a SEN 


37 


43 


37 


36 


SO 


68 


28a SEX 


43 


53 


41 


46 


• 50 


66 


29a SUP 


45 


50 


33 


16 


43 


54 


30a UNO 


46 


54 


45 


52 


54 


71 


Grand Mean 


46 


55 


47 


54 


51 


66 



^Fona 1069 is based on a s^le of 553 cases drmm fron 27 
dassrooss. 

^Fora 570 is based on a saai^le of 179 cases drawn froa 8 
elassr^wos. 

%orB 1170 coabines two sub-forpra, 1170-1 (477 cases) and 
1170-151 (452 cases) froa a total of 31 clas8ro<^. 

^All entriea in this table should be preceded by a decinal 
point. • 
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The scale reliabilities ere suaaarized In Table 2. For Foms 10u9 
aad 570 the grand aeaos were .55 and .54 respectively. These reliabilities 
were more than .10 lower than those obtained for other Syracuse Indexes. 
For Form 1170, however, the reliabilities were ctmsiderably higher and 
pofopared £avorid)ly with the other Syracuse Indexes. Form 1170 was 
distinctly ieproved in a nusd^er of ways. Since it was construct^ from 
the best items of Forms 1069 and 570, its basic structure was strengthened, 
laproveiaents in the adsdnistration of Form 1170 undoubtedly enhanced its 
reliability. In addition, the sai^le was lar^r and included a wider 
variety of daasrooas. 

Tw> scales, 12 (Ea»tionality) and 15 (Fantasied Achievea»nt) were 
particularly low. It is difficult to explain this, although it is noted 
that on several of the other Syracuse Inde:»s these two particular scales 
were also somewhat low. It shotild be noted that despite this lower 
reliability, both scales dis criminated at .05 levels or better betit^een 
sexes, subjects, grades, dassrom, and levels on CEI Form 1170. 

Although the need exists to exasine further the reliability of 
subsequent administrations of the CEI, it would appear reasonable to con" 
dude that the reli£bilities of most scales have reached adequate levels. 



Differentiation 

Sii^le oneway analysis of variance between scale means for sex, 
grade, school level, subject, and classroom was ea^loyed to exmaine the 
abilities of the scales to differentiate with respect to these variables. 
The major concern was whether or not the CEI would differentiate among 
classrooms. Its ability to distinctly indicate differeices with regard 
to sex, grade, school level, and subject matter was also of considerable^ 
interest. Homogeneity of variance was examined by msans of Bartlett*s 
test. Tvo' and three-way analyses of variance irare ^ployed with the 
third form, 1170, to examine possible interactions among variables. The 
i&ility of tiie scales to differentiate between school levels was only 
examined with regard to Form 1170. The school levels were: junior high, 
senior high (grades 9-12), and college. 

Tables 3, 4, eactd 5 suiraarize the results of the one-way analysis 
of variance. Also siomarized in these tables are the results of Bartlett*s 
test for homogoieity of varicmce. The probabilities for the F values and 
L valxiSS (Bartlett*8 Test) are presented. A summary of the F ratios (tfalker 
1971) indicates that most scales differentiated between grade, subject, 
and dassrooss at hi^ levels of significance. 

The readts tended to confirm expectations. It is noted that f^er 
scdes differentiated between sex thsa between other variables. In generd, 
the CEI e^ibited considerable ability to differ^tiate between grades, 
subjects, dassroons, and levels. For Form 1069, for example, the differ- 
ences were significant for 29 out of 30 scdes with regard to grade and 
subject, and for dl 30 scdes with regard classroom. 
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TABLE 3. One-way Analysis of Variance Between Sexes » Grades, 
Sd}Jeet8, and Classrooss for CEI Fors 1069. 



Source of Variation 

Scale 

Sex Grade Subject Class rooo 

Ft FL FL FL 



1 








.(All 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


2. 


ACH 




.001 




.001 




.001 




3. 


AQA 


.01 


.001 




.001 




.001 


.05 


& 










* •uOl 


.05 


•(K}1 


• 01 


5. 


ACG 




• uUX 




• 001 




• 001 


.05 


6. 


CHA 




mWX 


.Up 


• 001 




.001 




7. 


QU 


.001 


.(M)l 


.05 


•001 




.001 


.01 


8. 


CTR 


.01 


.01 


.01 


• 001 




.001 


.05 








• UUl. 




• UUl 


.Ul 


• 001 




10. 


COM 




• UUX 




• 001 


AC 

.05 


.(X}1 




11. 


E/A 




fit 




• OOl 


AC 

.05 


AA1 

.001 




12. 






.001 




.001 




.001 




13. 


ENY 




.001 


.01 


.001 




.001 




14. 


EXH 




.001 




.001 




.001 




IS. 


I/A 






.05 


.001 




.01 




16. 


BAR 




.001 


.05 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.05 


17. 


HUM 




.001 


.01 


.001 


.01 


.001 




18. 


IMP 




.001 




.001 


.05 


.001 




19. 


KAR 




.001 




.001 


.05 


.001 




20. 


NUR 




.001 




.001 




.001 




21. 


OBJ 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


22. 


ORD 




.001 






.05 


.001 




23. 


PLY 




.001 




.001 


.01 


.001 




24. 


PRA 




.01 




.001 




.001 




25. 


REF 




.001 


.05 


.001 




.001 


.05 


26. 


SCI 


.05 


.001 


.001 


.001 




.001 




27. 


SEN 




.001 


.001 


.001 


.01 


.001 


.01 


28. 


SEX 




.001 




.001 




.001 


.05 


29. 


SUP 




.001 




.001 


.001 


.001 




30. 


im 




.001 




.001 




.001 





u 



TABLE 4. 



One~Way Analysis of Variance Between Sexes, Grades, 
Subjects, and Classrooms for CEI Form 570. 



Source of Variation 

Scale 







Sex 


Grade 


Subject 


Classroom 






F L 


F L 


F 


L 


F 


L 


1. 


ABA 


.05 


.001 .01 


.001 


.01 


.001 


.001 


Ze 


ACH 




.001 


.05 




.001 




3* 


ADA 


.05 


.001 


.001 




.001 






AFF 


.01 


.05 .05 


.001 


.01 


.001 




^e 


AGG 




.001 






. \J\iJi. 




6e 


CBA 




.001 


.05 




.01 






CNJ 


.01 


.05 .05 


.05 




.01 


.05 


o 

Oe 


CTR 


.05 


.001 


.001 




.001 




9e 


DFR 




.(K>1 


.01 




.001 




10 • 


DOIf 




.001 






• in/JL 




11. 


E/A 




.001 


.001 




.001 




12 • 


EMO 




.01 






.01 




13* 


EKY 












14. 


EXH 




.001 .01 






.001 




15. 


F/A 












16. 


HAR 




.001 


.(M}1 




.001 




17. 


HUM 




.001 






.001- 




18. 


IMP 




.01 






.001 




19. 


KAR 




.001 






.001 




20. 


NUR 


.01 


.001 


.001 




.001 




21. 


OBJ 


.05 


.001 


.001 




.001- 


.01 


22. 


OSO 




.001 






.001 


23. 


PLY 






.05 


.05 


.001 


.05 


24. 


PRA 




.001 


.001 




.001 




25. 


REF 




.01 




.05 


.05 




26. 


SCI 




.001 






.001 




27. 


SEN 


.05 


.001 


.01 




.001 




28. 


SEX 




.01 






.01 




29. 


SUP 






.05 








30. 


UND 




.001 


.001 




.1001 
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TABLE 5. One-way /^alysis of Variance Between Sexes, Grades, Subjects, 
Classrooms, and Levels for C£Z Forts 1170. 



Scale Sex Grade Sublect Classroom Level 







F 


L 


F 


L 


F 


L 


F 


L 


F 


L 


1. 


ABA 






.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 

. wx 


.001 
. wx 




• vUX 


2. 


ACH 


.05 


.05 


.01 




.001 


.001 


.001 


.05 






3. 


ADA 






.001 




.001 




.001 

• W W 




.001 




4. 


AFF 


.01 




.001 


?1 


.01 












5. 


AGG 






?l 


.001 


.001 


.001 




.001 


.001 


6. 


CHA 






.001 




.001 




.001 








7. 


CNJ 






.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 

• w W 


.001 

• W W ifc 


.001 

. Vw J» 


001 

# wV J. 


01 


8. 


CtR 






?1 


?1 


.001 




.001 

ft W A 




001 


01 
. vx 


9. 


DFR 






.001 


.01 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.01 


.001 


001 
. vvx 


10. 


DOM 






.(K)l 


.001 


.001 


.05 


.001 


.01 


.001 


.001 


11. 


E/A 






.001 




.001 




.001 
. wx 








12. 


EMO 


.05 




.001 




.001 


.05 


.001 




001 

. wwX 




13. 


ENY 






.01 




.001 


.05 


.001 




OOl 
. uwx 


0^ 
. v^ 


14. 


EXH 


.001 




.001 


.05 


.301 


01 


oni 




oni 




15. 


F/A 


.01 




.05 




.05 




.001 




.01 




16. 


BAR 


.01 


• 


.001 








«UUJL 








17. 


HUM 




• OS 


.001 


.05 


.001 

. \M\fX 


01 










18. 


IMP 


.01 




.001 




.001 




001 




OOl 
. vux 


o^ 

. vw 


19. 


KAR 


.05 




.001 




.001 




001 




OOl 
. vvx 




20. 


NUR 






.001 




.05 • 




.001 


.01 






21. 


OBJ 


.001 


.01 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


22. 


ORO 






.001 




.001 


.05 


.001 




.01 


.01 


23. 


PLY 




.01 


.001 


.05 


.or-i 


.05 


.001 




.001 


.001 


24. 


PRA 






.001 


.05 


.001 


.05 


.001 




.001 




25. 


REF 






.001 




.001 


.05 


.001 




.001 




26. 


SCI 






.05 




.01 




.001 








27. 


SEN 


.05 




?1 


fl 


.001 


.001 


.001 




.001 


.001 


28. 


SEX 


.05 




?1 




.001 


.001 


.001 




.001 


.05 


29. 


SUP 


.05 




.001 








.001 


.01 






30. 


UND 




.05 


.001 




.001 




.001 




.001 





^Data not available. 



• 
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The fact that there were iemr grade levels represented and only 
three different subject areas for Form 570 would seem to account for the 
fewer number of significant differences. With regard to grade level, 
differences were significant for 26 of 30 variables; with regard to subject 
area, differences were significant in 19 out of 30 variables. 

The pattern for CEI Form 1170 was similar to that of the two pre- 
vious forms. It is noted, however, that there were urare significant 
differences with regard to sex. With regard to level, there were significant 
t ratios for 21 of the 30 scales. 



Interactio n of Variables 

In addition to examining the ability of the scales to differentiate 
af»mg such variables as sex, grade, subject, classroom and level, we are 
also concerned with the interaction of variables. Table 6 summarizes the 
results of two- and three-way analyses of variance for a nuafcer of com- 
binations of variables. The statistically significant interactions are 
presented. For example, with regard to the interaction of sex and subject, 
it is noted that there was only one statistically significant interaction — 
having to do with scale 10 (Dominance). With regard to sex and grade there 
were six significant interactions. In examining all the possible significant 
interactions, it is noted that out of a potential 180 combinations, only 
24 were statistically significant. Since there seemed to be no consistent 
interactions, it would seem reasonable to conclude that there is no 
significant confounding of variables. 



Item Consensus , 

In addition to item homogeneity, it would seem reasonable to 
expect that each item would be answered in the sai!» way by most students 
using a given classroom as a reference. Bigh consensus on ites^ is iicportant. 
It would seem desirable to expect class ssmbers to answer item in a conainn 
way, say, 70 percent of the tia^. 

In ex^aining it^ consensus, it waa observed that consensus differed 
from classroom to classroom. Certain items achieved high consensus in some 
classrooms, whereas identical items achieved low consensus in others. A 
nusober of reasons might account for this, such as how well the students 
personally knew the teacher, how long the class had been s^eting, or the 
as»unt of evidence that was available to the student to make a judgeirant. 

Table 7 is a summary of the responses to each item by students in 
one of the investigator's own classes. Since there were only elevCT 
students in the course, the investigator had the opportunity to becoa^ well 
acquainted with each student. In addition, he was thorou^ly fsailiar with 
the content of the course, the general classroom procedures, and other 
matters relating to the classroom climate. 
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Table 6. TWo* and Three-Way Analyses of Variance Between Selected 
Variables for CEI Form 1170. 



Source 



Scale 


Sex X 
Subject 


Sex X 
Grade 


Sex X Sex X 
Classro(»i Level 


Subject X 
Grade 


Sex X 
Subject X 
Grade 


1. ABA 

2. ACH 

3. ADA 

4. AFF 

5. AGO 




.05 
.05 


.05 


.01 


.01 
.001 

.001 


6. CHA . 

7. CNJ 

8. CTR 

9. DFR 

10. DO^i 


.01 


.05 


.05 




.001 


11. E/A 

12. £^ 

13. ENT 

14. EXB 

15. F/A 




.01 








16. BAR 

X/ . HUM • 

18. IMF 

19. NAR 

20. NUR 




.01 


.01 
.05 


.01 
.05 


• 


21. OBJ 

22. ORD 

23. PLY 

24. PRA 

25. R£F 








.001 
.05 


• 

.001 


26. SCI 

27. SEN 

28. SEX 

29. SUP 

30. DND 




.05 


.05 


.05 
.01 
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TABLE 7. It«£fi Consensiis for a Graduate Education Classroom Using CEI 
Voxm 1069 with 11 Cases. Percentage of ^rees^nt as Keyed. 



Scale Scale Itea^ 









2 








9 


7 

# 


8 


9 


10 


1. 


ABA 


9 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2. 


ACH 


27 


45 


27 


64 


91 


36 


100 


18 


45 


18 




AAA 


71 

/ w 


§ 




A 

V 




A 

V 


o 


A 

V 


0 

w 


0 


A 




/ 






AUU 


Q1 

7 A 


7 A 


41 




o 


Q 

7 






^7 


1 A 


A 
W 


07 


A 
U 


Q 


36 


0 


9 


9 


6. 


CBA 


73 


73 


100 


45 


91 


9 


0 


91 


100 


27 


7. 


CNJ 


91 


82 


73 


82 


100 


82 


82 


36 


100 


100 


a 


wiK 








AMI 


01 

7A 


1 AA 
AUU 


A 


AA 

o«i 


01 

7A 


1A 
AO 


A 

9* 




A 


04 


07 


1 A 
AO 


AO 


A^ 
■•3 


lAA 
AUU 


07 
4 / 


AO 
OA 


Q 

7 


1 A 




1A 

<>o 


A 

U 


AO 


1 A 
AO 


A 
V 


A 
U 


1 A 
AO 


1 A 
AO 


A 

7 


A 


11. 


E/A 


91 


82 


73 


55 


45 


73 


27 


82 


100 


73 


12. 


EMO 


73 


9 


82 


82 


55 


64 


27 


27 


55 


73 








04 


1 A 

18 




IW 


07 


01 


Aw 


1A 
JO 


1 A 
AO 






3d 


04 


33 


04 


A 


71 


A 


1 A 
AO 


A\A^ 






F/A 


82 


IC.A 


33 


Al 
7l 


A 
U 


AA 
04 


33 


07 
4/ 


A«l 


71 


16. 


BAR 


9 


100 


0 


9 


0 


18 


73 


27 


64 


64 


17. 


HUM 


36 


0 


82 


91 


91 


0 


55 


91 


9 


100 


IB* 


xrur 


Al 

91 


18 


o«i 




Ak 
04 


AO 

84 


AO 
84 


^A 


A^ 
43 


A^ 
H3 


in 


%f AD 




33 


A 

Tr 


u 


A 

Tf 


A^ 
43 


A 

V 


07 
4/ 


01 

7A 


1 A 
AO 


Zv« 


NUK 




33 . 


A 


A 

u 


A 

u 


AO 
84 


A 


AO 
04 


71 


01 

7A 


21. 


OBJ 


91 


82 


100 


ICO 


91 


100 


91 


100 


100 


100 




OSD 


100 


V 


0 


IS 


36 


91 


45 


82 


9 


100 


23. 


PLY 


36 


9 


9 


9 


73 


64 


91 


100 


27 


0 


24. 


?RA 


• 82 


91 


91 


0 


100 


45 


91 


82 


45 


82 


25. 


R2F 


73 


0 


91 


82 


91 


100 


91 


100 


91. 


18 


26. 


SCI 


9 


55 


100 


0 


82 


0 


9 


45 


0 


55 


27. 


SEN 


36 


18 


9 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


9 


28. 


SEX 


18 


91 


73 


82 


18 


9 


9 


27 


91 


82 


29. 


SUP 


91 


100 


91 


18 


9 


64 


82 


100 


0 


73 


30. 


UND 


36 


100 


91 


45 


100 


100 


91 


82 


45 


100 
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By exasdning the responses to each item, the investigator was able 
to discover a nu^er of pr^leas students had in answering iteiBS ^ere con- 
seiisus was low. It should be noted that for many itenas consensus was 
extremely hi^. For example, on scale 1 (Abases^t) there was 100 percent 
agre«Bent on eight items and 91 percent agreement on the other two items. 
The conclusion to be drawn was that there was alii»st unanimous agreement 
tiiat basement press was extremely low. On other scales, 14 (Ea&ibitionism) , 
for exas^le, consensus was low on several of the it&m. On only five of 
the 10 items in scale 14 was consensus above 70 percent. (Percentage 
licales above 70 and below 30 on Table 7 indicate consensus above 70 percent.) 

It is interesting to examine individual items to help account for 
problems in consensus. The first five items on scale 1 (Abasement) for Form 
1069 are as follows: 

1. The teacher is very interested in student ideas or 
opinions about classroom affairs. (Keyed false.) 

2. You need permission to do anythint^ in this classroom. 
(Keyed true.) 

. 3. Students are seldom kept waiting when th^ ask the teacher 
for help. (Keyed false.) 

4. The teacher very often makes you feel like a child. 
(Keyed true.) 

5. Students are made to take the blame for things whether 
they did them or not. (Keyed true.) 

It can be seen from Table 7 that there is very high consensus among 
the studmits on these five items. Only one student scored the correct 
response on item 1 and (me student scored the correct response on item 3. 
In other words, of the 55 responses (11 per it&a) 53 of the responses were 
in the direction of Assurance as opposed to Abase^nt. 

On scale lA (E^ibitionism) , on the other hand, the consensus was 
not nearly so pronounced. The first five items of scale 14 (E^dslbitionism) 
are aa follows: 

1. Students in this class like to dress colorfully. (Keyed 
true.) 

2. Khen a student does a project or wins a prize, everybody 
hears about it. (Keyed true.) 

3. The teacher provides opportunities for students to develop 
their skills and talents directing the work. of others. 
(Keyed true.) 

4. Host students here tend to be shy in groups. (Keyed false.) 

5. Students in this class like to draw attention to thei^elves. 
(Keyed true.) 

With the exception of item 5 on scale 14 (Esdiibltionism) , the con- 
senstis of the iteisa t^ded to be mixed. The r^ulting press for E^ibition- 
ism would tend not to be very pronounced. 
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Xtea 1 has to do with whether or not students In the class like to 
dress colorfully. Fifty-five percent of the students agreed with this 
item; 45 percent disagreed. In the investigator's opinion, the students 
did dress rather colorf»ally, but not more so than the average young graduate 
student. The students in this particular course were all first-year 
graduate students, approximately 22 years old. Their perceptions of color- 
ful dress are probably somewhat different than the investigator's, since 
students do, in fact, dress more colorfully today than they did, say, ten 
years ago. Probably whether or not a student agreed with this item depended 
upon what his perception of what colorful dress actually was. 

Sixty-four percent of the class agreed that when a student does a 
project or wins a prize, everybody hears about it. Since the students in 
this particular class knew each other rather well, they probably would tend 
to know what projects each was involved in and would probably hear about 
it if one of them won a prize. However, the relationship of the students 
probably was not as dose as it would be for a typical secondary school 
classroom. 

One can continue to speculate &i>out the reasons for the low con- 
sensus oa this scale, but it would be difficult to pinpoint precise causes 
without further investigation, such as, possibly, discussing the individual 
items with students and asking the students why they responded in the way 
they did to that particular item. 

The first two items in scale 22 (order) offer an interesting con- 
trast and yet are consistent with the actual situation. The first item is, 
"Most students seldom change places in this classroom." (Keyed true.) 
This was true. After the first or second class meeting, students tended 
almost always to take the same seat. The second it&&, "The teacher gets 
very upset if students happen to report to class a little late," (Keyed 
true.) also had 100 percent agreement. In other words, the teacher took 
little notice of students vho arrived late. In examining the other responses 
to scale* 22, it can be seen that there was a trend may from a press toward 
Ordbr, althou^ the trend was not distinct. 

By investigating many individual itess, the investigator was able 
to get a rou^ validation for many of the items as they relate to this 
particular classroom. There were a number of itess where there was no 
questira as to what the response had to be, for exasqple, items dealing with 
the physical appearance of the classroom, such as having pictures on the 
wall. For other items, it was easy to see \ihf responses were mia^d, since 
the students really had little or no evidence upon which to base a response. 
Table 7, indicates that ccmsensus was below 70 percent for approximately 
17 percent of the iteos for that particular classroom. 



Factor Structure 

The third form of the CEI, 1170, was factored (principal compon^ts 
and normal equamax), based on 448 cases. Table 8 lists the loadings of the 
rotation. The analysis yielded six factors, accounting for 57.4 percent 
of the variance. The six factors were inter cor related and refactored 
(Tables 9 and 10). The matrix suggested two unrelated clusters which 
proved to be two interpretable factors accounting for 62.8 of the common 
variance. The second-order factors have been plotted in Figure 1. 
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TABLE 8. CEI 1170 Rotated Factors (EquaaaK) 





1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 








Grotip 


Achleve-7 












istic 


Intel- 


SKsnt 


Dignity 


liness 








Intel- 


lectual Standards 












lectual 


Life 












Scale 


Clinate 














1* ABA 


-18 


-23 


11 


74 






lis 


2. ACH 




03 


2k 


05 


21 


-06 


56 


3. ADA 


-02 




WW 


-17 


-10 


11 


42 


4. AFF 


19 


t>7 


Is 


56 


-30 


03 


57 


5. AGG 


02 

• 


• -18 


04 


-•T7 


-a 


10 


68 


6. CBA 




16 


30 




• —91 


— U3 


A9 
Hi 


7. CNJ 


05 


(K) 


51 


36 


40 


-03 


56 


8. CTR 


25 






57 


-02 


-02 


60 


9. DFR 


06 


24 


39 


66 


03 


-04 


65 


10. DOM 


-09 


-17 


02 


-76 


-09 


03 


62 


11. E/A 




.08 


17 




A/ 




AA 
•to 


12. EHO 


34 


02 


45 


-37 


-26 


10 


54 


13. m 


28 


13 


•64 


26 


03 


02 


57 


14. Effl 


00 




09 


-40 


-54 


02 


47 


15. F/A 


70 


-12 


02 


-16 


-01 


03 


53 


16. HAR 




67 


08 


• 


01 


WW 


47 


17. HUM 


52 


37 


^0 


10 


-25 


37 


62 


18. IMP 


T5 


-05 


00 


-16 


-71 


19 


57 


19. NAR 


-31 


01 


33 


-29 


Ol 


43 


47 


20. NtJR 


16 


D J 




05 


-16 


To 


66 


21. OBJ 


17 


60 


-u 


41 


-06 


-26 


63 


22. ORD 


-13 


03 


34 


-13 


65 


19 


61 




13 


33 


05 


10 


65 


30 


66 


24. FRA 


14 


59 


23 


13 


36 


08 


57 


25. REF 


53 


57 


•03 


26 


10 


11 


69 


26. SCI 


13 


07 


•06 


-06 


10 


73 


58 


27. SEN 


26 


34 


00 


05 


-47 


37 


55 


28. S£X 


04 


-21 


-04 


-05 


-39 


59 


55 


29. SUP 


13 


65 


11 


21 


-23 


-10 


55 


30. UND 


i3 


li 


18 


22 


09 


12 


64 


Sc2 


2.47 


3.38 


2.72 


3.91 


2.80 


1.94 


17.22 



T^BLE 9. Correlation Matrix for Firsc-Order CEI 1170 Factors 



CEI Factor 



1. Bumamstic Intellectual Climate^ 

2« Group Intellectttal Life 

3. Aehievesent Standards 

4. Fers<mal Dignity 

5. Orderliness 
6« SeiMce 



.63 .27 .39 -.36 .13 

— .30 , .54 -.15 -.03 

— .31 .09 .06 

— .04 -.25 

— -.30 



tABLE 10. Second-Order Rotated CEI 1170 Factors 



Iteralopmeot Fress 



II. 

Control Press 



1. Huaaanistic Intellectual Climate^ 

2. Group Intellectual Life 

3. Achievestent Standards 

4. Personal Digpity 
5.. Orderliness 

6. Science 



.75 
.•S5 

•i£ 
-.11 

-.14 



-.44 
-.14 
.09 
.27 
.80 
-.75 



1. Scale 30 was inadvertently omitted from Factor 1 in these 
conputations. This will have a slight but deiaonstrable effect on the 
correlation matrix and on the second-order rotation. These values are 
now being recomputed; the authors should be consulted for corrected 
values. 
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X. DSVELOPMEHT PRESS 



I.OO 
2. Gtotxp 
Intellectual 
U£e 



1. Rumanlstlc 
Intellect 
Climate 




4. 1^rs<mal 
Dignity 



rAchievesent 
Standards 



6. Science 



II. COHTBOL PRESS 

III ,. I,.,.— .1. ■^■■■■^■^j 




1.00 



5. Orderliness 



.g. 1. The projection of CEI first-order factors ia se^ad-order space. 
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XnterpretaClon of che six first-order factors in relationship to the 
seecmd-order structure folloirs. 



Z. I«VELOPMEMT PSESS 



The first four factors consist of those characteristics of the 
envlronaent that are related to intellectual and interpersonal 
activities. They are siailar to factors previously extracted froa the 
College Oiaracteristics Index and the Bl^ School Characteristics. 

!• Huamistic Intellectual Climat^ . This factor has much in coosaon 
with the Intellectual Clioate factors of other Indexes. It Includes 
aspects of achievement together with elen^ts of conteaplation and 
social concern. The scales defining it are as follows: 



Scale Factor Loi^ing 

Fantasied AchievsBent (15) .70 

Change (6) ' .54 
Sefleetivmiess (25) .53 
Ego Adiievesoent (11) ,52 
Bustanities, Social Science (17) .52 « 

[Understanding (30) .43]^ 

2. Croup Intellectual tife . Siailar to the Group Life factors of 
other Indexes, this factor includes an intellectual dimension as 
well. It includes aspects of intellectuality, reflectiveness, 
objective thinking, and practicality. It lies closer to the develop- 
ment axis than does Humanistic Intellectual Climate. 



Scale ' Factor Loading 

Ham Avoidance (16) .67 

Supplication (29) .65 

Surturance (20) .63 

Objectivity (21) .60 

Understanding (30) .59 

Practicalness (24) .59 

Reflectiveness (25) .57 

3. Achievement Standards . This is a measure of striving for success , 
aecoBpanied by high levels of activity and effort. Activity is well 
coordinated. A degree of intense es»tional expression is in evidence. 

Scale Factor Loading 

Achievement (2) ,71 

Energy (13) .64 

Ada?tiibility (3) .60 

Conjuttctivity (7) ,51 

Emotionality (12) .45 

1. See note on page 20. 
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Hrsonal Dimity. This factor indicates individual rsspMsibUity 
and personal autonooy. It is characterised by toleroice, self-con£ideaee. 
and friendliness. 

Scale Factor leading 

Asgression (5) .,77 
Doainaxce (10) ..76 
Abaseaent (1) ..74 
Deference (9) .66 
Counteraction (8) .57 
AffUiation (4) .56 

II. CONTROL PRESS 

The Control factors describe the degree to which there is es^hasis 
upon orderliness, bureaucratic administrative procedures, and cautiousness. 
Self-aggrandizement is de-emphasised. The hi^ Control press is associated 
with the absence of a press for science. That the absence of Control is 
associated vith Science is shoun in Figure 1. 

5* Orderliness. OLassroMts scoring high on this factor would be character- 
ised by caution, seriousness, orderliness, and austerity. This factor lies 
close .to the control axis. It is defined by the following scales. 

Scale Factor Loading 

Ifi^ulsiveness (18) -.71 

Pl^ (23) -.65 

Order (22) .65 

Eidiibitionisa (14) -.54 

Sensua l ity (27) ..47 

6. Kon-Scienee. The second factor contributing to the Control press 
involves the absence of an interest in the natural sciences, together 
with a lack of aspects associated with sexuality and egotism. 

^ Scale Factor Loading 

Science (26) -,73 
Sexuality (28) -.59 
Narcissism (19) -,43 



DISCI»SI(m 

In general, the expectations of the scudy were realised. The 
third form of the Classroom Environment Index, which was constructed 
fr<» the best itess of two previous forms, e^ibited ad^uate homogeneity 
and reliability, differentiated among classrooBS, and yielded a factor 
structure not unlike that of other Syracuse Indma, The B»st recmit 
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revision o£ the CEX, %ihich replaced a few unsatisfactory iteas of the 
third fora with superior iteos from previous foras, appears as Appendix 
A. 

The following reeofiOBendations are presented with regard to 
further use and developaent of the CSX: 

1* It seetts to he hest if the CEI can he adadnistered in the regular 
dassrooB situation by the regular classroom teacher. Administering 
d» instrument in non*>classrooffl situations, such as study halls and 
large instructional areas, proved to be less satisfactoxy. 

2. It is difficult to administer the instrument to large groups. 
Wiere there are more than ^proximately 30 stiklents, assistance is 
usually needed. 

3. It is desirable to assure teachers and studoits of anonymity. 
Since many of the items relate directly to the teacher, questionable 
results fldght be obtained in situations where either the students or 
the teacher felt that the inforsAtion wMild not be treated confiden- 
tially. In one testing situation, the students became very upset when 
they thought the items mi^t reflect adversely upon their teacher. It 
took a ^nsidere^le amount of reassurance on the part of the teacher 
to cmivince them that their responses were not being used to judge 
the teacher. 

4. Where possible, students should complete all 300 items. Vhere this 
is not feasible because of time limitations, the dass can be divided 
into two halves, with one half ccnq^leting Part 1 and the second half 
coflq>leting Part 2. 

5. Time becomes a problem, especially at lower grade levels. The 
averas!^ college student can easily cos^lete all 300 items within the 
typical 50-minute class roos period. Upper ability level secondary 
students can usually eon^lete the entire Instntment within a typical 
secondary school i/criod. The average secondary school student, however, 
in the typical classroom period, has diffictilty, but can manage one of 
the sub-forra. This means that if one desires all S(X> iteaaa from the 
typical secondary student , more than one classroom period would be 
needed. 

6. Some studotts can be exoected to have difficulty reading some of 
the test ite8», especially at the lower grade levels. An average 
group of fifth graders had a considerable amount of diffictilty with 
vocabulary. If the CEI is used with students who have trouble reading 
it, special assistance night be required to help them understai^ 
individual items. Additr<mal time would also be required to coa^lete 
the instrument. The present ^udy would suggest that, the CEI can be 
effectively used with average stttdents as low as grade 7. Below ^ade 

7. the average student seems to encounter difficulty in interpreting 
test items, although above-average upper elementary grade pupils 
seem to be able to coa^lete the instrument without difficulty. A 
possible future study might be to determine the reading level of the 
CEI, using some established formula. 
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7. Even in its essperirontal form, the Instrument has value for the 
classroom teacher who wishes to examine and analyse his own teaching. 
Normative data are beginning to become available and it is possible 
for a teacher to compare the profile of his own class with that of 

. existing dassroosfi. It is noted from Tables 3 throu^ 5 that the mean 
score for the scale Order ranges from 4.21 to 4.91. If a teacher should 
find his score considerably above or below this mean, he could raise a 
nuii^r of questions regarding the ia^lications of this divergence. 

8. It was concluded in the present study that it is preferable not to 
have the student do the coding on the imswer sheet. In addition to 
being time'-consuming-, there were many errors when students did the 
coding. 



Further Developmait 

The intent of this study was to develop an input out of which 
factor paras^ters could be obtained. This smaller nui&er of factor 
would be considerably s»re wieldy and less redundant and con^lex than 
working with the 30 scales. 

The intent was to develop an instrua^t that would be useful 
across grade levels so that cos^arisons could be made-*so that classes 
in different subject areas and at different educational levels could 
be compared with each other. As further data become available, 
is^rtant systematic differences between classrooms, subject areas, and 
levels are expected to emerge. The factors will make it possible not 
only to analyze the unique qualities of any given classroom, but also 
to establish developing qualities. Having an instrument that is avail- 
able at all levels means that one can not only establish sequential 
development, but can see where a given classroom fits into the general 
picture. 

It would be of ctmsiderable interest to be able to discuss the 
evolution of development of particular parameters as one taovea from 
junior high school to senior high school to college. With a factor 
such as Humanistic Intellectual Cliaate .it would be of considerable 
interest to see whether such a factor showed an increase as one moved 
upward through the educational levels, regardless of the school or 
class type. If this proved to be the case, then one would h<^ able to 
look at an individual classroom that was not consistent wit.^; ^he general 
trend and raise questions regarding this lack of consistency. 

Additional research is being planned Which would examine the 
factor structure with larger saa^les and would establish the reliability 
and homogeneity of the factors. Long ran^ plans include studies of 
relaticmships of classroom environments with such variables as 
creativity, teacher personality, and student achievei^t. 
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